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A 
AGARWAL, Sanjeev see Unnava, H. Rao (June 1996) 


APPLBAUM, Kalman and Ingrid JORDT (1996), Notes 
toward an Application of McCracken’s ‘Cultural 
Categories’’ for Cross-Cultural Consumer Research 
(December), 204-218. 


The importance to cross-cultural consumer research of an encom- 
passing yet intricate approach to evaluating the role of culture 
has been broadly recognized. This article charts a procedure for 
operationalizing the descriptive term ‘‘cultural categories’’ for 
this purpose. By analyzing the acceptance, use, and meaning- 
attachment patterns of selected goods or services in a given envi- 
ronment, culture-exclusive (and nonexclusive) categories can be 
discerned and labeled. Explanation and illustration of this ap- 
proach are drawn from a field investigation conducted in western 
Japan. 


B 


BIJMOLT, Tammo H. A. see Pieters, Rik G. M. (March 
1997) 


BONINGER, David S. see Sengupta, Jaideep (March 
1997) 


BOULDING, William and Devavrat PUROHIT (1996), 
The Price of Safety (June), 12-25. 


This article presents a simple economic model to assess consum- 
ers’ valuation of safety features. In particular, we model the benefit 
from safety as the reduction in the probability of death, and the 
associated economic value of this reduction. We then apply this 
théoretical model to investigate market valuation of antilock 
brakes and airbags via the specification and estimation of a he- 
donic price equation. Results indicate that consumers behave in 
a manner consistent with the economic model we develop. 


BROWN, Christina L. see West, Patricia M. (September 
1996) 


BURROUGHS, James E. see Rindfleisch, Aric (March 
1997) 
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CHERNEV, Alex (1997), The Effect of Common Fea- 
tures on Brand Choice: Moderating Role of Attribute 
Importance (March), 304-311. 


In this article, the effect of common features on brand choice and 
the moderating role of attribute importance are examined. It is 
argued that when brand attributes differ in importance, common 
features are likely to enhance consumer preferences for the option 
with the best value on the most important attribute, thus further 
polarizing brands’ choice shares. In contrast, when attributes are 
similar in their importance, common features are likely to have 
an opposite effect, equalizing brands’ shares. The data provide 
support for these propositions. 


D 


DACIN, Peter A. see Mitchell, Andrew A. (December 


1996) 


DENTON, Frank see Rindfleisch, Aric (March 1997) 
DHAR, Ravi and Steven J. SHERMAN (1996), The Ef- 


fect of Common and Unique Features in Consumer 
Choice (December), 193-203. 


Consumer choice often involves a comparison among the available 
alternatives. Recent research finds that features shared by alterna- 
tives are canceled and greater weight is placed on the unique 
features in choosing among the alternatives provided. Building on 
this research, the authors propose that the attractiveness of the 
choice set can be enhanced or reduced by altering which features 
appear unique. In the first study, this proposition is tested for 
choice problems in which subjects choose or delay choice between 
pairs of alternatives that have either shared bad features and unique 
good features (unique good pairs) or unique bad features and 
shared good features (unique bad pairs). As predicted, a greater 
percentage of subjects chose an alternative when there were unique 
good pairs than when there were unique bad pairs. A second 
study allowed subjects to switch from their initial choice to a new 
alternative with both unique good and unique bad features. The 
likelihood of switching to a new alternative was greater for sub- 
jects who made the initial choice from unique bad pairs. A third 
study used the choice context to increase the attractiveness of a 
specific alternative by making its good features appear unique. 
Finally, another study used think-aloud protocols to gain insights 
into the underlying mechanism. 


DUBE, Laurette and Michael S. MORGAN (1996), Trend 


Effects and Gender Differences in Retrospective 
Judgments of Consumption Emotions (September), 
156-162. 


A field study performed at the end of multiday hospital stays 
investigated trend effects on retrospective global judgments of 
emotions. Subjects (43 women and 50 men) reported instances of 
their positive and negative emotions, retrospective global judg- 
ments of these emotions, and satisfaction with hospital services. 
Retrospective global judgments of positive and negative emotions 
were a positive function of the increase or decrease of the instances 
of emotions over time. Consistent with predictions based on the 
literature on gender differences in information processing, men’s 
retrospective judgments of positive emotions were highly sensitive 
to trend effects, but no trend effect was found for negative emo- 
tions. In contrast, women demonstrated trend effects primarily in 
judgments of negative emotions. Trends in positive and negative 
emotions, however, did not significantly contribute to satisfaction 
judgments for men and women. Theoretical and managerial impli- 
cations of the results are discussed. 
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FERN, Edward F. and Kent B. MONROE (1996), Effect- 


Size Estimates: Issues and Problems in Interpretation 
(September), 89-105. 


In recent years, researchers have recognized the importance of 
the concept of effect size for planning research, determining the 
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significance of research results, and accumulating results across 
studies. However, the uncritical use of effect-size indicators may 
lead to different interpretations of similar research findings be- 
cause of differences in assumptions underlying the nature of the 
research, aspects of the phenomenon being investigated, or the 
methodological characteristics of the research. This article reviews 
the substantive, measurement, and methodological issues that in- 
fluence the relative magnitude of an empirical effect size. The 
relationships and transformations between different types of ef- 
fect-size indicators are presented. It is the thesis of this article 
that the meaningfulness of an estimated effect size should be 
interpreted with consideration of the type of research (relational 
vs. experimental), the anticipated application of the results ob- 
tained (effects application vs. theory testing), and the research 
history in the domain of inquiry. Researchers must be cognizant 
of the many different causal factors that influence effect size be- 
fore using the magnitude of an effect for assessing the importance 
of research results, calculating the statistical power of a test, or 
synthesizing findings across different studies. 


FITZSIMONS, Gavan J. and Vicki G. MORWITZ 


(1996), The Effect of Measuring Intent on Brand- 
Level Purchase Behavior (June), 1-11. 


Previous research has demonstrated that merely asking consumers 
purchase intent questions has a significant impact on their actual 
purchase incidence in the category. Our article extends this re- 
search to explore the impact of the ‘‘mere-measurement’’ effect 
at the brand level. We hypothesize that there are predictable pat- 
terns of brand-level purchase effects that depend on whether a 
consumer has previously made a purchase in the product category. 
The results demonstrate that current owners of cars are more likely 
to repurchase the brands they currently own when they are asked 
intent questions. In addition, the purchase behavior of current car 
Owners is more consistent with their brand attitudes when they 
are asked intent questions. First-time car buyers, on the other 
hand, are more likely to purchase brands that have large market 
shares when asked intent questions. Finally, we discuss both the 
implications of these results and opportunities for future research. 


G 


GOODSTEIN, Ronald C. see Sengupta, Jaideep (March 


1997) 


GREWAL, Dhruv, Howard MARMORSTEIN, and Arun 


SHARMA (1996), Communicating Price Informa- 
tion through Semantic Cues: The Moderating Effects 
of Situation and Discount Size (September), 148- 
155. 


While several studies have examined how the specific wording 
(i.e., semantic cue) used to communicate a price offer affects 
consumers’ perceptions of value, this area of research has not 
produced a set of consistent findings. To resolve the apparent 
inconsistencies, the current article builds on past research and 
explains why a consumer’s response to a semantic cue depends 
on the situation (or decision context) and the discount size. The 
results of two studies are reported. The first experiment provides 
evidence that the relative effectiveness of two widely used types 
of semantic cues depends on both consumers’ decision context 
and the level of processing evoked by the discount size. The 
second experiment replicates the semantic cue by situation interac- 
tion and demonstrates the robustness of this effect across store 
familiarity. 


H 


HAUGTVEDT, Curtis P. see Unnava, H. Rao (June 1996) 
HEATH, Chip and Jack B. SOLL (1996), Mental Bud- 


geting and Consumer Decisions (June), 40-52. 


JOURNAL OF CONSUMER RESEARCH 


Consumers often set budgets for categories of expenses (e.g., 
entertainment) and track expenses against their budget. Because 
budgets cannot perfectly anticipate consumption opportunities, 
people may earmark too much or too little money for a particular 
category. This leads them to overconsume or underconsume goods 
in that category. The results of three studies suggest that consum- 
ers do indeed set budgets and that budgeting may lead to undercon- 
sumption. To show that consumers track expenses, the studies 
demonstrate that budgeting effects are larger for purchases that 
are highly typical of their category. Such purchases reduce the 
amount people spend in a category and block the purchase of 
other typical items. The studies control for satiation and income 
effects; thus, budgeting adds predictive power to standard eco- 
nomic consumer theory. 


HOCH, Stephen J. see West, Patricia M. (September 


1996) 


HOLT, Douglas B. (1997), Poststructuralist Lifestyle 
Analysis: Conceptualizing the Social Patterning of 
Consumption in Postmodernity (March), 326-350. 


In the sociology of consumption, a core research issue is the 
symbolic expression, reproduction, and potential transformation 
of social collectivities through consumption. The two theoretical 
perspectives that have long dominated both consumer research 
and sociological investigations of this class of research ques- 
tions—what I term personality/values lifestyle analysis and object 
signification research—have become less useful in the postmodern 
era. In this study, I develop an alternative poststructuralist lifestyle 
analysis that distinguish this approach from the two predominant 
paradigms. Drawing from a series of unstructured interviews, I 
argue that each of these five features allows for more nuanced 
description of lifestyles than the two predominant approaches. 
Poststructuralist lifestyle analysis can be used to unravel the social 
patterning of consumption according to important social categories 
such as social class, gender, race/ethnicity, nationality, and genera- 
tion in advanced capitalist countries in which postmodern cultural 
conditions make tracing these patterns difficult with conventional 
approaches. 
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JORDT, Ingrid see Applbaum, Kalman (December 1996) 


K 


KRISHNA, Aradhna see Raghubir, Priya (June 1996) 


L 


LEVY, Sidney J. (1996), Stalking the Amphisbaena (De- 


cember), 163-176. 


AMPHISBAENA: A fabulous animal, keeper of the ‘‘Great Se- 
cret,’’ according to a sixteenth-century Italian manuscript that 
belonged to Count Pierre V. Piobb. It is a symbol that occurs with 
some frequency in heraldic images, marks, and signs. It was 
known to the Greeks, and it owes its name to the belief that, 
having a head at both ends, it could move forward or backward 
with equal ease. Sometimes it is depicted with the claws of a bird 
and the pointed wings of a bat (Piobb 1950). According to Diel 
(1952), it was probably intended to express the horror and anguish 
associates with ambivalent situations. Like all fabulous animals, 
it instances the ability of the human mind to reorder aspects of 
the real world, according to supralogical laws, blending them into 
patterns expressive of man’s motivating psychic forces (Cirlot 
1962). 
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MACKLIN, M. Carole (1996), Preschoolers’ Learning of 


Brand Names from Visual Cues (December), 251-— 
262. 


This research addresses the question of how perceptual cues affect 
preschoolers’ learning of brand names. It is found that when visual 
cues are provided in addition to brand names that are prior-associ- 
ated in children’s memory structures, children better remember the 
brand names. Although two cues (a picture and a color) improve 
memory over the imposition of a single cue, extensive visual 
cues may overtax young children’s processing abilities. The study 
contributes to our understanding of how visual cues increase the 
effectiveness of nonverbal communication. 
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A comprehensive theoretical framework for understanding con- 
sumers’ information search behavior is presented. Unlike previous 
research, our model identifies not only what factors affect consum- 
ers’ search behavior but also how these factors interact with each 
other. In particular, the model emphasizes the effect of prior brand 
perceptions on the search process. We argue that when consumers 
have brand-specific prior distributions of utility, the existence of 
relative uncertainty among brands is necessary for search to be 
useful. Thus, we explain why product class involvement or low 
search costs may not be sufficient to induce large amounts of 
search activity and why there may be an inverted-U-shaped rela- 
tionship between search activity and experience. We test our the- 
ory on consumers’ search behavior for new automobiles, using 
data collected contemporaneously with consumers’ actual decision 
process. Our data support our theory. 


MARMORSTEIN, Howard see Grewal, Dhruv (Septem- 


MORGAN, Michael S. see Dubé, Laurette (September 
ber 1996) 1996) 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. and Carol PLUZINSKI (1996), Do 


MICK, David Glen (1996), Are Studies of Dark Side 
Variables Confounded by Socially Desirable Re- 


sponding? The Case of Materialism (September), 
106-119. 


Socially desirable responding (SDR) is the tendency of individuals 
to make themselves look good according to current cultural norms 
when answering researchers’ questions. For over 50 years in the 
social sciences, SDR has been a complex and controversial issue, 
typically viewed as a contaminating response bias. Meanwhile, 
most consumer researchers have neglected SDR, including those 
studying sensitive ‘‘dark side’’ topics where SDR could have an 
especially detrimental impact on research conclusions. This article 
reviews conceptual, measurement, and statistical analysis issues 
related to SDR. Two surveys are then reported that explore the 
effect of SDR on testing propositions about the nomological net- 
work surrounding the materialism value. Implications and recom- 
mendations are discussed for investigating SDR in consumer re- 
search, including opportunities for future contributions. 


MITCHELL, Andrew A. and Peter A. DACIN (1996), 


The Assessment of Alternative Measures of Con- 
sumer Expertise (December), 219-239. 


This study assesses a number of different measures of consumer 
expertise by examining their ability to predict correct choices in 
three stimulus-based choice tasks and to support a number of 
hypotheses derived from the cognitive psychology and consumer 
behavior literature. The hypotheses concern how consumer exper- 
tise should affect the content and organization of knowledge for 
a product class and reasons for choice across different usage con- 
texts. After a factor analysis of the different measures of consumer 
expertise that yielded three orthogonal factors, we used regression 
and TOBIT analyses to examine the effect of each factor on the 
number of correct choices and the hypothesized differences in the 
content and organization of knowledge and reasons for choice in 
the choice tasks. Two of the factors, ‘‘subjective/objective knowl- 
edge’’ and ‘‘friends owning motorcycles,’ predict the number 
of correct choices in the stimulus-based choice tasks, while the 
subjective/objective-knowledge factor supports almost all of the 
hypothesized relationships for the content and organization of 
knowledge and reasons for choice. The third factor, ‘‘magazines 
read/motorcycles owned,’’ also supports many of the relationships 
concerning general knowledge. 


MONROE, Kent B. see Fern, Edward F. (September 


1996) 


MOORTHY, Sridhar, Brian T. RATCHFORD, and Deba- 


brata TALUKDAR (1997), Consumer Information 
Search Revisited: Theory and Empirical Analysis 
(March), 263-277. 


Polls Reflect Opinions or Do Opinions Reflect Polls? 
The Impact of Political Polling on Voters’ Expecta- 
tions, Preferences, and Behavior (June), 53-67. 


Can political polls alter the choices voters make on election day? 
Prior research on cognitive consistency suggests they can. This 
article develops a set of hypotheses based on cognitive dissonance 
theory concerning the effects of exposure to the results of political 
polls on voters’ expectations about the outcome of the election, 
attitudes toward the candidates, voting intentions, and choice. 
These hypotheses were tested during experiments conducted dur- 
ing the 1992 U.S. presidential election and the 1993 New York 
City mayoral election. The results demonstrate that political polls 
do alter voting behavior. Voters use political polls as a way to 
maintain or move to a state of cognitive consistency. Depending 
on which candidate voters expect to win as well as the candidate 
for whom they intend to vote, polls can have no effect, lead voters 
to change their expectations about who will win, or lead voters 
to actually change their preferences and their voting behavior. The 
results have important implications for public policy and for sur- 
vey methodology. 


MORWITZ, Vicki G. see Fitzsimons, Gavan J. (June 


1996) 
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O’GUINN, Thomas C. and L. J. SHRUM (1997), The 


Role of Television in the Construction of Consumer 
Reality (March), 278-294. 


This article presents the results of a two-study inquiry into a 
particular type of consumer socialization: the construction of con- 
sumer social reality via exposure to television. In study 1, esti- 
mates of the prevalence of products and activities associated with 
an affluent lifestyle were positively related to the total amount of 
television respondents watched. The amount of television viewing 
was shown to function as a mediating variable between the demo- 
graphic variables income and education and the affluence esti- 
mates. In study 2, which consisted of student participants who 
were either very heavy or very light soap opera viewers, heavy 
viewers again provided higher estimates of the prevalence of the 
same types of products and behaviors measured in study 1. In 
addition, heavy soap opera viewers constructed their estimates 
significantly faster than light viewers, which suggests that relevant 
information is more accessible in memory for heavy viewers than 
light viewers. The results are consistent with heuristic processing 
strategies, particularly the availability heuristic, in which individu- 
als infer prevalence from the ease of retrieval of relevant examples 
(Tversky and Kahneman 1973). 
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OLSEN, G. Douglas (1997), The Impact of Interstimulus 


Interval and Background Silence on Recall (March), 
295-303. 


Three experiments investigate how the interval between target 
items of information in an audio context influences recall under 
background conditions of music and silence. In experiment 1, 
when a goal-directed learning task encouraged allocation of re- 
sources to the message, recall increased linearly for both back- 
ground conditions as the interval increased. However, under the 
incidental learning task used in experiment 2, increasing the inter- 
val from two to three seconds had a deleterious impact on recall, 
but only in the background silence condition. Experiment 3 sug- 
gested that this was due to a surplus of cognitive resources in the 
background silence condition producing interfering extracommu- 
nication thought. Results also support the theory presented that 
background music borrows resources from the processing of mes- 
sage information in an incidental learning task. Although music 
impairs processing of brand information and reduces recall at 
shorter intervals, relative to silence, it increases the interval pre- 
ceding the onset of excess resources, delaying interfering thought. 
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PECHMANN, Cornelia see Ratneshwar, S. (December 


1996) 


PERACCHIO, Laura A. and Alice M. TYBOUT (1996), 


The Moderating Role of Prior Knowledge in 
Schema-Based Product Evaluation (December), 
177-192. 


Recent evidence suggests that a new product is evaluated more 
favorably when its attributes are moderately incongruent with an 
activated product category schema than when its attributes are 
either congruent or extremely incongruent with the schema. We 
extend this finding by showing that it obtains when consumers 
have limited knowledge about the product category. When con- 
sumers possess elaborate knowledge about the category, their eval- 
uations are unaffected by the level of congruity but rather are 
influenced by their schema-based associations to specific product 
attributes. These findings are discussed in terms of current theoriz- 
ing related to schema congruity and schema-based inferencing. 


PIETERS, Rik G. M. and Tammo H. A. BIJMOLT 


(1997), Consumer Memory for Television Advertis- 
ing: A Field Study of Duration, Serial Position, and 
Competition Effects (March), 362-372 


We simultaneously analyze the impact on consumer memory of 
the duration and serial position of a commercial and of the number 
of competing commercials in a block using a marketplace database 
of 2,677 television commercials. Our results indicate that duration, 
competition, and the time lag until the onset of a commercial in 
a block have large effect sizes, while primacy and recency have 
only modest effect sizes. By decomposing serial position into its 
ordinal and time-lag aspects, this study shows that recency effects 
are masked by the time until the onset of a commercial in a block. 
The findings suggest that, given comparable costs and a goal to 
maximize brand recall, placing a commercial first is better than 
placing it last. In addition, the analyses identify several significant 
and previously undocumented interactions. 


PLUZINSKI, Carol see Morwitz, Vicki G. (June 1996) 
PUROHIT, Devavrat see Boulding, William (June 1996) 
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RAGHUBIR, Priya and Aradhna KRISHNA (1996), As 


the Crow Flies: Bias in Consumers’ Map-Based Dis- 
tance Judgments (June), 26-39. 


Consumers make distance judgments when they decide which 
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store to visit or which route to take. However, these judgments 
may be prone to various spatial perception biases. While there 
is a rich literature on spatial perceptions in urban planning and 
environmental and cognitive psychology, there is little in the field 
of consumer behavior. In this article we introduce the topic of 
spatial perceptions as an area of research in marketing. We extend 
the literature on spatial perceptions as an area of research in 
marketing. We extend the literature on spatial perceptions by pro- 
posing that consumers use the direct distance between the end- 
points of a path, or the distance ‘‘as the crow flies,’’ as a source 
of information while making distance judgments—the shorter the 
direct distance, the shorter the distance estimate. We study two 
spatial features that affect direct distance—path angularity (i.e., 
the size of the angle between path segments) and path direction 
(i.e., whether the path retraces back or not). We further propose 
and demonstrate that the direct-distance bias is due to the percep- 
tual salience of direct distance and is used by consumers in an 
automatic manner. Theoretical implications for the manner in 
which consumers process spatial information and the use of cogni- 
tive heuristics while making spatial judgments are discussed. 


RATCHFORD, Brian T. see Moorthy, Sridhar (March 


1997) 


RATNESHWAR, S., Cornelia PECHMANN, and Allan 


D. SHOCKER (1996), Goal-Derived Categories and 
the Antecedents of Across-Category Consideration 
(December), 240-250. 


We employ the concept of goal-derived categories and examine 
when and why consideration sets might include alternatives from 
different nominal product categories. An experiment in stimulus- 
based choice was conducted wherein subjects were given a large, 
heterogeneous set of alternatives and asked to form consideration 
sets. A key finding was that across-category consideration was 
high when there was either goal conflict (i.e., a single product 
category could not deliver on all salient goals) or goal ambiguity 
(i.e., a lack of salient goals). However, goal-conflict and goal- 
ambiguity subjects engaged in across-category consideration for 
different reasons. Goal-conflict subjects potentially could have 
prioritized goals and eliminated entire categories prior to forming 
consideration sets. Instead, they formed mixed consideration sets 
in the service of salient goals and postponed conflict resolution 
to the final choice stage. Goal-ambiguity subjects, on the other 
hand, considered alternatives from different categories because 
they were influenced by extrinsic cues (e.g., leading brand names). 
Implications are discussed for consideration set formation and 
product-market structure. 


RINDFLEISCH, Aric, James E. BURROUGHS, and 


Frank DENTON (1997), Family Structure, Material- 
ism, and Compulsive Consumption (March), 312- 
S25. 


Despite the rapid and dramatic changes in the structure of the 
American family over the past 30 years (e.g., divorce, single par- 
enting), consumer researchers have largely neglected the issue of 
how alternative family forms influence consumer behavior. Our 
initial inquiry into this area finds that young adults reared in 
disrupted families are more materialistic and exhibit higher levels 
of compulsive consumption than young adults reared in intact 
families. Furthermore, we show that the relationship between fam- 
ily structure and compulsive consumption is partially mediated by 
both the amount of resources available within the family and the 
degree of family stress. We also find that the impact of family 
disruption on family stress is moderated by socioeconomic status. 
We conclude by proposing an agenda for future research that 
considers the antecedents, processes, and consequences of alterna- 
tive family structures as they relate to consumer behavior. 
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SENGUPTA, Jaideep, Ronald C. GOODSTEIN, and Da- 
vid S. BONINGER (1997), All Cues Are Not Cre- 
ated Equal: Obtaining Attitude Persistence under 
Low-Involvement Conditions (March), 351-361. 


Attitude persistence research in consumer behavior has been pre- 
dominantly associated with high- rather than low-involvement 
processing. Advertising, however, is most often processed as a 
low-involvement communication. We predict that different low- 
involvement cues lead to different degrees of attitude persistence. 
Consistent with this prediction, we find that under low-involve- 
ment conditions, when both related and unrelated peripheral cues 
evoke similar initial attitudes, only when the cue is related to the 
product category do attitudes persist over time. The results of two 
studies attest to the robustness of the phenomenon and add to 
current models of attitude persistence by showing that peripherally 
processed advertising cues (e.g., brand names and celebrity en- 
dorsers) may lead to persistence if they are related to the product 
being endorsed. 


SHARMA, Arun see Grewal, Dhruv (September 1996) 
SHERMAN, Steven J. see Dhar, Ravi (December 1996) 


SHOCKER, Allan D. see Ratneshwar, S. (December 
1996) 


SHRUM, L. J. see O’Guinn, Thomas C. (March 1997) 
SOLL, Jack B. see Heath, Chip (June 1996) 


STERN, Barbara B. (1996), Deconstructive Strategy and 
Consumer Research: Concepts and Illustrative Ex- 
emplar (September), 136-147. 


This article introduces the application of deconstruction to con- 
sumer research by addressing three questions: What is it? How 
does one do it? and What contribution can it make? It briefly 
summarizes deconstruction’s French origins and entry in Ameri- 
can criticism and examines the key term différance—‘‘difference’’ 
and ‘‘deference.’’ The article demonstrates the role of deconstruc- 
tive criticism as an agent provocateur by first presenting interpreta- 
tions of an advertising exemplar—Joe Camel—from the perspec- 
tives of the New Criticism and structuralism and then performing 
a deconstructive reading that subverts these interpretations. It ends 
with the implications of deconstruction for enlivening consumer 
research discourse. 
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TALUKDAR, Debabrata see Moorthy, Sridhar (March 
1997) 


TYBOUT, Alice M. see Peracchio, Laura A. (December 
1996) 
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UNNAVA, H. Rao, Sanjeev AGARWAL, and Curtis z. 


HAUGTVEDT (1996), Interactive Effects of Presen- 
tation Modality and Message-Generated Imagery on 
Recall of Advertising Information (June), 81-88. 


We argue that imaging is a cognitive process that uses the same 
mental resources as perception. Therefore, when imaging and per- 
ception compete for the same resources, message elaboration and 
learning should be undermined. Two experiments are reported 
that provide support for this theorizing. In the first experiment, 
the learning of visual or auditory imagery-provoking information 
is adversely affected by reading or listening, respectively. In the 
second experiment, information with high levels of visual imagery 
is found to be learned better than information with low levels of 
visual imagery when the information is presented auditorily, but 
the reverse occurs when information is presented visually. 
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WEST, Patricia M. (1996), Predicting Preferences: 
An Examination of Agent Learning (June), 68-80. 


Agent decision making occurs when an individual acts as a pur- 
chasing agent for another. Effective agent decision making re- 
quires that the agent learn to predict the target’s preferences. Two 
experimental studies demonstrate the impact of providing agents 
veridical feedback. The results further our understanding of inter- 
personal prediction and learning from experience. Agents who are 
given the opportunity to learn from their own successes and fail- 
ures do not exhibit the false consensus effect, or projection, that 
has been demonstrated in previous research. Any facilitative effect 
of similarity in tastes on predictive accuracy disappears when 
feedback is provided. Information theory is used to establish the 
informational value of individual instances, as well as an overall 
distribution of feedback. The results of the studies reported in the 
present article indicate that agents spend significantly more time 
considering informative than uninformative feedback, which im- 
proves their predictive accuracy. 


WEST, Patricia M., Christina L. BROWN, and Stephen 


J. HOCH (1996), Consumption Vocabulary and Pref- 
erence Formation (September), 120-135. 


Consumers’ understanding of their own preferences can be aided 
by a ‘‘consumption vocabulary’’—a taxonomy or framework that 
facilitates identifying the relation between a product’s features 
and one’s evaluation of the product. In the absence of such a 
vocabulary, consumers’ understanding of their own preferences 
will require more extensive experience and may never fully de- 
velop. The effect of such a vocabulary is tested in two experiments 
in which subjects provided with a vocabulary (1) exhibit better- 
defined and more consistent preferences than control subjects, (2) 
show improved cue discovery, and (3) show learning (i.e., in- 
creases in consistency over time). All results hold regardless of the 
functional form of the model used to assess subjects’ preference 
formation. 
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Child Consumers 
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